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UNDESERVED PUNISHMENT. 


Extract from tae “* Sequel to tke Young Rover.” Sold at the Deposi- 
tory, No. 79 Cornhill. 


William had not been at school a great while, 
before he became very much dissatisfied; and it 
was not, perhaps without some reason. The affair 
which produced his discontent arose in this way. 
William being the youngest boy in the school, the 
master had entrusted him to the care of one of the 
older boys who heard him say his lessons, Sam 
was four or five years older than William, and 
was a very clever fellow. He was very good 
natured and always had something pleasant to say, 
when he went to William’s desk to hear him re- 
cite; and the little boy liked very inuch to have 
him for his teacher. 

Sain was pretty faithful in instructing his pupil; 
but he would stop and talk with aim after he had 
said his lesson, more than perhaps was proper in 
school hours. One day William had a shorter 
jesson than usual; and when he had repeated ‘it, 
Sam had nothing particular he wanted to say, but 
he did not wish to go to his own seat till the usual 
time was expired. So to while away the time, he 
took up a pen and began to scratch upon William’s 
writing book. The little fellow did not like to 
have his cover marred; and moreover the figures 
Sam was drawing, he knew would make the mas- 
ter angry when he should-see them. So he said 
to Sam, that he wished he would not mark upon 
his book. 

‘* Why not Billy,” said Sam: ‘‘ the cover will 
be all the handsomer, and your book will be worth 
a great deal more.” 

** But I want to keep my book clean. Besides 
the master will be angry, when he sees it.” 

** And who cares if he is. I don’t Bill.” 

** I care; because I know, he’ll whip me for it.” 

‘© Oh you needn’t be afraid. Just tell him that 
I did it, if he says anything about it.” . 

** Well I shall, Sam; for I don’t think you 
ought to spoil my book so.” 

When Sam had completed all his mischief, he 








went to his place and left William much vexed at 
what he had done. 

It was not long before what William expected, 
came to pass. The very next day, the master 
|called to him to bring up his copy book for him to 
|look at. With much trepidation William took it 
er went towards the master. He handed him 
)the book opened at the place where he was wri- 
\ting: but the pedagogue saw by his looks that all 
was not right; and seeing nothing on the inside 
that was out of the way, he shut up the book and 
the mystery was soon solved. He looked at the 
‘drawings on the cover for a moment through his 
spectacles; then pushed them up on to his head, 
and looked at William. 

‘* Well, my young gentleman,” he said; ‘‘1 
see you occupy your time to much advantage.” 

William stood pale and trembling, but did not 
say a word. aie 

‘What could put it in your head, William, to 
draw such things as these?” As the master asked 
'the question he lifted his desk to look for his fer- 
\rule; he was very angry, for he was a man of vio- 

lent passions, and the figures drawn on the book 
irritated him very much. 

‘**[ did not do it, Sir,” said William in a timid 
voice. 

** You didn’t!) Who did it then? 
look so guilty if you did not?” 
| William looked frightened, but he was not guil- 
ity: but the master could not distinguish, and he 
| was too angry to take much pains about it. Wil- 
‘liam did not like to tell of his schoolmate, and his 
hesitancy only confirmed the master in his opin- 
ion. At last he said, it was Sam who had made 
the sketches. 

Now it so happened, that Sam was absent from 
school on this day. He was a bold hardy boy, and 
one of theoldest in the school: he did not care 
much whether he was whipped or not; for he took 
a pride in enduring all that the master could in- 
flict. He found a malicious pleasure in making 
him as angry as he could, which made amusement 
for himself, and his companions after the school 
was done. Had he been there, he would not have 
minded to acknowledge what he had done. As it 
was, the master would not believe what William 
said, but proceeded to punish him, first for making 
the drawings, and then for telling him a lie. 

[This was the beginning of much trouble to 
William. It made him dissatisfied with his school 
—and bad boys afterwards led him into many 
wicked practices. Sam, the guilty one should 
have been punished; but being absent that day, 
he escaped; and we think the Master was too 
hasty in inflicting punishment before he had inquir- 
ed into all the particulars. | 
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THE END OF THE SCORNFUL. 
“ Now the Lord saith, Them that honor me, I will honor, and they 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 

It is by no means the opinion of the writer of 
this article for the Pastor’s Journal, that the char- 
acter can be always ascertained from the dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence towards men in this 
life. The wicked may be in great prosperity, and 
spread themselves like the green bay tree, while 
the friend of God may have great trials, and be 
chased out of the world by heart-rending afflic- 
tions. But there are some sins upon which God 
seems to set a mark of disgrace in this life. It is 
believed the sins of the sons of Eli were such. 
They publicly disgraced the institutions of God’s 
appointment. They desecrated God’s altar. So 
it is thought that the sin of trifling in the sanctua- 











ry, of going up to God’s house, and in his own 
presence contemning him, making light of his 
word, scofling at his people, showing a reckless 
disregard of all invitations and warnings there— 
doing this in a public manner—is such a sin as 
God »ften marks with a broad seal of disgrace in 
this world. After a series of observations for years, 
the writer can say that he has never known an in- 
dividual maintain a character for respectability in 
the community, even among his own associates, 
who was a trifler in the house of God. He has 
known a few of this character come to themselves, 
bewail this great sin, and warn others against it, 
and rise to bright ornaments in society. But 
where this change has not come upon them, from 
families of respectability they have sunk among 
the very dregs of society. 

In my native place there were four young men 
of the generation in advance of me, who rendered 
themselves notorious for their levity on the Sab- 
bath. They seemed to take delight in torturing 
the feelings of the children of God, and especially 
of the aged and venerable minister; they would 
goto the very limits of exposing themselves to 
prosecution as disturbers, and yet would adroitly 
shield themselves. ‘Two of them were sons of one 
man, who had, a few years before my recollection, 
withdrawn his support in defraying the expenses 
of divine institutions, and was very rarely seen in 
the house of God. He was quite eloquent in de- 
claiming against the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel, talked much about priestcraft and hypocri- 
sy, and his zeal on these themes rendered him 
very popular with the rabble. His sayings were 
oracesety Tle was a mau of wealih, and often re- 
presented the town in the state legislature. The 
countenances, the elegant dresses—for no young 
men in the town wore so good cloth—the dangling 
watch seals, and, more than all, their conduct, 
vividly impressed my imagination; and though 
more than thirty-five years have passed over me 
since—years of care, and toil, and change, effa- 
cing thousands of other impressions—faithful mem- 
ory retains deep-drawn lines respecting those 
dandies of eighteen and twenty. No young men 
in the place had so fair worldly prospects, and 
none carried their heads so high. They were 
quite constant at meeting, always inattentive to 
the instructions there, and always ready to engage 
in any diversion manifesting irreverence for the 
sanctuary, and the worship of God. They were 
early left fatherless. A series of litigation follow- 
ed between the brothers respecting the settlement 
of the paternal estate, which encumbered their 
property. But they lived in high life, were fond 
of parties of pleasure, and kept up the reputation 
of being rich. One soon found a drunkard’s 
grave, while the other lives a miserable outcast. 
His wife has known sorrow; his children are pro- 
vided for at the public expense. Verily there is a 
meaning in the declaration, ‘‘Them that honor 
me I will honor, and they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 

Another young man was the son of a professor 
of religion, but his children made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not. Instead of taking 
this youth into the pew with him in the sanctuary, 
he was permitted to find his own seat among the 
compauy of his choice. He was unusually spright- 
ly and humorous, was the life of the circle around 
him. Atthe age of about sixteen he associated 
with those who made light of the worship of the 
sanctuary and all its solemnities. He was dmong 
the foremost of those who sought some diversion in 
the house of God. Any duties of the Sabbath 
were dull to him, if not commingled with some 
silly actions or foolish anecdotes. There was a 
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marked indifference to every propriety of conduct, 
and decency of deportment in the house of God 

He would stretch himself at full length on the 
seat, or use his knife, or read some fragment of a 
newspaper, or what was more common still, be en- 
gaged in committing some impositions upon his 
associates. All this passed, in his own estima- 
tion, for a manly freedom from vulgar superstition. 
At the age of twenty-four he had a troublesome 
marriage, and this terminated his attendance at 
the sanctuary. He was a heedless, improvident 
creature, uncomfortable in his family, and a dis- 
grace to himself. By various cruel contrivances 
he wrested from his father his hard-earned inheri- 
tance, whe, at an advanced age, saw his home- 
stead sold to pay the debts of a dissipated son. 
The young man abandoned his family, and some 
few years after was seen by an acquaintance who 
landed at one of the southern cities, in a state of 
abject and haggard poverty. He probably fell 
into the ditch, or died in some almshouse. 

The fourth was the son of a widow who leaned 
on his arm as her only earthly prop. He was al- 
most all that a mother could desire in a son, until 
he was about doubling those dangerous capes that 
lie somewhere in the latitude of eighteen. In 
turning that perilous point, from youth to man- 
hood, he fell into the company of those who break 
the Sabbath in the sanctuary. He soon went all 
lengths with them. He suddenly became a man 
of great consequence in his own estimation, talked 
loud and earnestly about superstition, and railed 
most, and laughed loudest, about church members 
and ministers. He was of a speculative turn of 
mind, and looked for inconsistencies in sermons, 
and cavilled at the distinguishing doctrines, and 
plainest duties of the Gospel. He became a self- 
conceited sceptic, laughed at piety, as weakness, 
and seemed to take special pains to show off these 
characteristics in the house of God on the Sabbath. 
Two or three winters this son taught school, still 
making his home with his mother. It was not till 
after he was employed more than one winter as a 
school-teacher, that he ever tortured his mother’s 
heart by broaching his sentiments in her*héaring. 
His mother remonstrated, reasoned, wept, prayed; 
but leviathan was not sotamed. After hearing a 
sermon on behaviour in the house of God, in which 
he considered the minister as having made a per- 
sonal attack on him, he lefi the sanctuary. From 
his father, he had inherited a small but valuable 
farm, and every thing carried the appearance of 
thrift about him; but at about the age of thirty, 
his mother was taken from the evil to come. 
While she lived, there went up to heaven sweet 
incense from that habitation, and blessings seemed 
to be conferred for her sake. After her death the 
channel of intercourse was cut off. There soon 
commenced with him a series of losses. His crops 
failed, his stock died, one for whom he had under- 
written was unsuccessful in business, and he had 
to raise a sum of money at a sacrifice, and he 
was very unexpectedly sued on some of his notes, 
Some troubles of this kind multiplied upon him, 
and what was more ominous of evil still, he spent 
much of his time in a remote corner of the town, 
where a nine-pin alley attracted kindred spirits. 
His patrimony soon passed into other hands, and 
he is one of earth’s pitiable objects. 

I verily believe that there is a God who jndgeth 
in the earth, and they who honor him he will honor, 
and they who despise him shall be lightly esteem- 
ed. WhenI see a young man showing a marked 
irreverence in the sanctuary, despising all the 
solemnities of the Sabbath, and delighting to dis- 
tress the hearts of God’s children, I tremble for 
his welfare, even in this world. God does not 
often prosper such. The Sabbath is a sign be- 
tween him aid his people. I plead with young 
men, for their own sake, for their respectability, 
trifle not with sacred things, especially in the very 
gate of heaven. Treat everything about God’s 
house with respect. If any reader of these facts 
has heretofore been associated with those who ex- 
hibit levity and airs of heedlessness about sacred | 
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things, break away at once from their disgraceful 
society. and seek other associates. Your reputa- 
tion will be gone before you are aware, if you sit 
in the seat of the scornful.—Pastor’s Journal. 
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Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
SCENES IN OHIO.-<-No. 6. 

Jane. Now Aunt will you tell us about making 
salt? 

Aunt. There are no salt works in this country, 
which will compare with those at Salina, in the 
State of New York. ‘The last time 1 was there, 
they were worth a good journey to visit them, and 
they are constantly increasing. There are a great 
many salt springs in the western states, and large 
manufactories of salt on the Kenhawa river, in 
Kentucky. They usually bore several hundred 
feet, to get water strong enough to be profitable, 
as the brine is always weaker at the surface of 
the ground. They then set in a pump, which.is 
kept in motion by a wheel turned by horses, oxen, 
or steam power. The kettles in which the water 
is boiled, are set along in rows, and a large fire is 
kept under them constantly. 

W. I should think it would take a great deal of 
wood. 

Aunt. Yes, but wood is plenty there, and so is 
coal. 

J. I did not know there were coal mines in Ohio. 

Aunt. You must recollect that the country all 
along the Ohio river, for 20, 30, and in some parts 
50 miles back, is made up of hills; and many of 
these hills are filled with coal; which costs there 
a mere trifle. 

W. 1 thought Ohio was all beautifully level. I 
never heard of hills or mountains there. 

Aunt. This is quite a mistake. They are not 
large or high like our mountains, but they are so 
close together that you can seldom see more than 
a mile or two in any direction, and very often not 
halfa mile. The little vallies between, are very 
level and fertile, while the hills are steep and dry, 
and some of them rocky. 

J. Where then are the great prairies? 

Aunt. They are in the middle and western parts 
of the state, but principally in Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. But let us look at the salt works 
again. I will describe some. I saw once in the 
state of Pennsylvania, on the Juniata river, I think 
it was. I have a better recollection of them, than 
of any others that I haveseen. The springs were 
on the bank of the river, at the foot of along range 
of bleak and barren mountains, The coal was 
dug from pits half way up the mountain, and 
carried down in little cars, which run on a wooden 
railway laid for the purpose. ‘This road was very 
steep till it came near the foot of the mountain, 
from whence the rails were supported by posts, 
that there might be room under them to empty the 
coal. When the miners had filled one car, the 
fastenings were thrown off, and down it ran, at an 
eusy pace, till it reached the right place, where it 
came in contact with a spring which knocked 
away the bottom of the car, like a lid opening 
downwards, and out rattled the coal upon the heap 
below. Some other spring again raised the lid 
and fastened it in its place, and all was ready to 
return. 

W. That was funny, wasn’t it, Jane. 
drew the empty cars up the steep hill? 

Aunt. This was already done, for the full car 
running down, had drawn anempty one up. They 
were fastened together by a long rope, which pass- 
ed around a wheel at the top. This was the rea- 
son why the descending car went down so moder- 
ately. Where we stood, we could neither see 
men or ropes, so that the little cars looked, as you 
say, funny enough, running up and down alone. 
The coal being deposited close to the boilers, and 
the engine which pumped up the water being 
worked by means of the same fire, the salt was 
easily made, and then barrelled and put into boats 
on the river by their side, and sent to Pittsburg. 
So you see the workmen had their salt springs, 
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fuel, machinery, and means of transportation, all 
in one spot. 

J. You spoke of Pittsburg, Aunt—is that a 
pleasant place. 

Aunt. The place is well worth visiting for its 
business, its glass works, its immense iron works, 
&c. and there are very fine views from some of 
the neighboring hills, and many valuable buildings, 
and handsome country seats, in and around the 
town. But they burn such quantities of coal to 
carry on their manufactures, that the town must 
of course be very smoky. 

W. Well, is the Ohio really the most beautiful 
river in the world? 

Aunt. It is pleasant, and will be more so, when 
its banks have become more thickly inhabited. 
But I never had the good fortune to see it except 
when its waters were very muddy. The bright, 
clear, dashing, foaming mountain streams among 
the Alleghanies, looked far more refreshing to me, 
than the broad but gentle Ohio. 

W. Oh the Alleghanies, Aunt! do tell us about 
them. 

Aunt. I cannot possibly stay any longer. 

J. But just tell us how a lake looks. 

Aunt. Exactly like the ocean. And if you have 
never seen either, you must imagine it; only I 
will remind you, that that part of the water which 
seems to meet the sky, Jooks a great deal higher 
than one who had never seen it would suspect. 
Now good evening. ALICE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FORMATION OF RIVERS, etc. 

Juliana. How glad I am that Ellen has got 
home, mother! Now she can assist me in my 
studies, and we can have her company when we 
work, and when we take a walk; and when we 
converse on different subjects she can join us, can 
she not, mother? 

Mother. Yes, my daughter, and little Sarah is 
now old enough to derive some benefit from our 
conversations; so that, occasionally, we can have 
a little party of four. 

J. T shall love to have little sister Sarah with us. 
And now, mother, I want to tell you that I have 
just been looking at the river, and as it glided 
gently, and sweetly along its banks, I thought I 
should admire to know how rivers are formed. 

M. When it rains, the water descends the hills, 
various particles unite and form little streams. 
lf these streams meet a hollow, they run into it, 
and form a pond or lake. When the hollow is 
full, a stream flows out, which unites with other 
streams, then again with others, and thus it goes 
on accumulating. In its progress downwards, it 
becomes wider and deeper, till finally a river is 
formed, which rolls its mighty waters into the 
ocean. 

J. When it rains hard, mother, I see little 
streams run down the hills into the pond, near fa- 
ther’s barn. The water in the pond rises, and 
then a little stream runs out. Is that the way 
rivers are formed? ‘ 

M. Yes; and if you could visit the sources of 
rivers, you would see that many are formed much 
in the same manner. 

E. I love to think of the pleasant ride that little 
sister and I took with you yesterday, mother. 
You know we crossed S river two or three 
times, and when we came to the bridge near Dr. 
K’s, you told us to look and see it meandering 
beautifully through the meadows; and when we 
came to S , you showed us how the water was 
rushing over the dam, and, in some places, came 
tumbling and foaming down the rocks. 

M. And what did I tell you the foaming and 
tumbling of the water resembed? 

E. You said, mother, it resembled water falls, 
which on some rivers are very grand and interest- 
ing objects. ° 

J. Mother, you said the water came rushing 
over the dam at S , but I did not ride with you 
yesterday, and don’t know what a dam is. 














M. A dam is a kind of bank or wall, raised to 
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obstruct a current of water. At S , the dam 
is carried across the river, for the purpose of sav- 
ing the water to turn the great wheel at the facto- 
ry. Do you not remember when we took that 
pleasant ramble in the woods the other day, we 
walked a long distance on the bank of Grand- 
father’s canal, till we came to the dam? 

J. Oyes, mother, [remember that; and Grand- 
father said, when he wanted to let the water out, 
he opened a place in the dam. 

M. Do you know what became of the water 
after the dam was open? 

J. It ran down the canal, and spread all over 
the grass, and made it look so green and hand- 
some, that we went out, very often, to see it. 

E. IJ think, mother, you told me,.that when you 
saw things look so beautiful, it made you think of 
heaven; because God has said that heaven is infi- 
nitely more beautiful than this world, polluted 
with sin. 

M. Then what should a contemplation of these 
beautiful objects, induce us to do? 

E. I think it ought to induce us to try, to be- 
come prepared for heaven. 

J. When we were walking on the bank of 
Grandfather’s canal, mother, you showed us a 
beautiful little grove of beach trees, and said that 
on the side of the canal, at the foot of a little green 
hill, there formerly grew two very large beach 
trees, but— 

E. Juliana, do you not remember the little 
story, that mother told us about one of these large 
beach trees? ; 

J. O yes, I do remember that little story about 
aunt E—. May I relate it mother? 

M. You may try. 

J. Aunt E— was very fond of a ramble in the 
woods; and after her death Uncle E— was walk- 
ing near those large beach trees, and found the 
initials of her name on one of them. Then he 
went to work, and carved the initials of his own 
name, the time that aunt E— was born, her 
marriage, her age, and the time of her death, and 
then he added two lines of poetry. 

“ Nancy to thine arms I fly, 
To drink thy smiles, is but to die.” 

E. What became of those large beach trees, 
mother? I should think that they ought never to 
have been cut down, but should have always re- 
mained there, so that we might think how happy 
uncle and aunt E—are now in heaven. 

M. It is well to have things to remind us of the 
blissful enjoyment of those, who loved and served 
God here below. But those trees were very aged, 
and began to decay, so that it was necessary to re- 
move them. R. E. 
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WILLIAM LAMSON GOULD. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. S. Thurston, to his 
Daughter, dated 
West Prospect, Me. May 17, 1838. 

* My Dear Daughter C:—1 was called last week 
to Dixmont to attend the funeral of Rev. Samuel 
L. Gould’s oldest child, William Lamson. He 
was two years and four months old—was a very 
beautiful and promising child. His death was 
very sudden, as he was not much sick more than 
one day. He died of inflammation upon the lungs. 
Very few children of whom I have ever heard, 
have given so much evidence of goodness—of true 
piety, at his early age. His mother was accus- 
tomed to pray with him alone; and she says she 
does not remember as a day has passed for 4 
months, in which he has not asked ‘* To sit in 
Ma’s chair, and hear Mama pray.” He appeared 
to take great delight in prayer, and was unwilling 
to go to sleep at night without saying his prayers. 
He would weep bitterly, if by any means this was 
neglected, until some one would hear him repeat 
his prayer, then he would fall sweetly asleep. 

He was achild of strict veracity; and ‘‘ was 
never known to tell anything like an untruth, even 
to save himself from suffering.” 


marks in the last hours of his life were worthy of 
note. ‘About half an hour before he died,” says 
his mother, ‘‘ as he lay in my lap in great distress, 
he raised his eyes to me, and said, 

I want to go there, Ma, turning his eye towards 
heaven. 

Want to go where, dear? 

Want to go home, there. 

Do you want to go to heaven, my son? 

Yes, Ma. 

And leave Ma alone? 

Yes, Ma. 

Who do you want to live with in heaven, my 
son? 

Live with God. 

And again raising his eyes heaven-ward, he 
said, I want to go home.” 

I found his parents deeply afflicted; and yet 
they were greatly comforted. And, their cove- 
nant God and Father had done it; and they rest- 
ed in the assurance that he had done all things 
well. They were also comforted with the sweet 
hope that their little boy had gone to live with 
Christ in heaven. He was achild of the cove- 
nant. His parents had dedicated him to God, and 
baptized him in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They had taught 
him the fear of the Lord, and daily prayed that 
God would sanctify him, and prepare him for heay- 
en. They trust that God heard their prayers, and 
gave him a new heart, and that they shall here- 
after meet their dear little one before the throne 
of God. 

The funeral was a week ago to-day. I preach- 
ed a sermon from Rom. 8, 18, and endeavored to 
speak words of comfort to the afflicted parents. 
It was very affecting to see the mother take the 
final leave of her dear boy. She wept over him, 
still lovely in death. And she impressed the last 
kiss of love. She left a tear drop standing upon 
his cold cheek. She turned away, and, said, ‘‘O 
my son! my son!” We followed him to the grave; 
and as the fond mother looked into the cold, dark 
mansion of the dead, and saw the object of her 
love, and of her hopes safely deposited there, she 
wept again, and with a mother’s heart exclaimed, 
‘* Rest, my son, till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion.” —Portland Mirror. 
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From the Sabbath School Advocate. 
AFTERNOON RIDE. 


There was once a girl whom I shall call Susan 
G She was a pretty good girl, but some- 
times rather fretful and peevish. | If she could not 
have her own way, she sometimes became morose 
and ill-tempered; and though she often prayed 
‘**thy kingdom come,” yet I fear she was not very 
sincere in her prayers,—for she frequently seemed 
discontented and out of humor when God did not 
act according to her will. 

One Monday morning, her father promised her, 
if she would get all her lessons well during the 
week, that she should ride with him the next Sat- 
urday afternoon. Susan studied well the whole 
week, and her teacher said her lessons were learn- 
ed perfectly. She went home Saturday noon in 
fine spirits, expecting the ride. It was a warm 
day; and, before they were ready to go, Susan 
heard it thunder. Mr. G looked out at the 
‘window, and saw a shower rapidly gathering in 
the west. He told Susan she must content her- 
self to stay at home, as it would probably rain soon 
and prevent them from taking their intended ride. 
This was heavy news for Susan; she looked dis- 
appointed and sad. After a few moments she 
went to the door, but soon returned and said, 
**why can’t we go? The cloud is small; I think 
there will not be muchrain.”” Her father told her 
it would not be prudent to go, as there would pro- 
bably be a heavy shower. ‘‘I wish,” said Susan 
peevishly, ‘‘ it would not always rain when I want 
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to go any where.” Mr.G saw that Susan 
had very wicked feelings in her heart; but he 





thought she was not in a proper humor to be told 
of her wickedness, so he said nothing. 

Presently it began to rain. Susan’s hopes were 
then all blighted, and she began to cry. Her 
father spoke a few words with her, and showed 
how foolish it was to cry because of the rain, and 
how wicked it was thus to murmur against God. 
Susan stopped crying, but still appeared discon- 
tented and unhappy. In about an hour the rain 
ceased. The sun shone again clear as ever, but 
not so warm as before the shower. When Mr. 
G ordered the servant to tackle the horse into 
the chaise, Susan’s sadness passed away; and 
after washing her face, she appeared cheerful and 
happy. In a few moments they were on the road. 
The birds were singing sweetly on the trees; the 
air was pure and balmy, and the flowers by the 
road-side seemed to bloom with a fresher beauty 
and a sweeter fragrance than Susan had ever 
known before. ‘* How beautiful—how very pleas- 
ant,’’ she exclaimed several times. Mr. G. 
asked her if the scenery was any more beautiful 
now than when she returned from school. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” said Susan; ‘‘ then there were no birds sing- 
ing in the groves; the ground was dry and dusty, 
and the flowers hung down their heads, as if parch- 
ed with heat and drought. Now, every thing looks 
very differently.” ‘‘ And what is the cause of this 
difference?”’ said Mr. G Susan hesitated; 
she knew the difference had been caused entirely 
by the shower, but she did not like to say so. 
** You see,” continued Mr. G » ‘how much 
more pleasant it is riding now than if there had 
been no shower. God is very good in sending 
rain to water the earth and refresh the flowers— 
in sending lightning and thunder to purify the air, 
and make it healthful. He does all things well, 
and it is very wreng for us to be displeased and 
find fault because every thing is not done so as to 
please us.*’ ‘‘ Father,” says Susan, ‘‘ I was very 
foolish and wicked; if you will forgive me, I think 
I shall never be so foolish again.” ‘‘ So far as I 
am concerned,” said Mr. G » ‘fyou will be 
forgiven; but you have sinned against God. I 
cannot forgive that, but if you sincerely repent and 
pray for forgiveness, He will pardon you.” 

The occurrences of the day, taught Susan a 
valuable lesson; and when she retired to rest, 
she kneeled down and prayed fervently that God 
would forgive her sins: Afterwards, whenever 
any thing crossed her designs and thwarted her 
plans, she did not complain or murmur against 
God. She remembered the shower and the les- 
son she then learned, and checked at once every 
feeling of discontent by the reflection that God 
does all things well. B. 

Andover, Mass, 1838. 




















SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE SHEEP AND HER LITTLE LAMB. 

Extract of a Letter, written by a Superintendent of a 

Sabbath School in Boston, while on a journey, to the 

gentleman who occupied his place in the School. 

Every thing around me seems to suggest some- 
thing which brings the subject of the young, vivid- 
ly before me. 1 was riding with Dr. A a few 
days since, and while he stopped, for a little time, 
to visit a patient, my attention was directed toa 
little flock of sheep feeding in the road. There 
were 15 or 18 lambs at their side, probably not a 
fortnight old, very playful, but very delicate. ‘The 
mother of one of them had gone a number of 
yards from her little charge, which was laying in 
the road. I noticed, presently, the tender mother 
returning, with some solicitude to the feeble lamb, 
and placing herself in front of it, or almost over it, 
stood in the attitude of protection or defiance. I 
could not imagine why was all this movement, till 
I looked forward in the road, and saw a small dog 
coming on directly toward the lamb; and it had, 
probably, been known by the sheep to chase and 
worry the lambs. He came nearer and nearer, 
halting occasionally, and looking to the lamb, 
somewhat disappointed of his intended game. 
The faithful mother remained at her post, looking 
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steadily toward the dog, and watching every move- 
ment he made. Finding the little one so well 
guarded, by degrees he retreated, and left the 
field, retiring out of sight. The mother then re- 
sumed her employment, and sought her food as 
before. May I not extract a lesson of some value 
from this little incident, thought I? and imme- 
diately it occurred to me, that the little envious 
dog was an emissary of Satan, endeavoring to at- 
tack and worry one of my Sabbath School schol- 
ars. The scholar was unmindful of the danger, 
and was in an exposed situation, liable to a sudden 
and fatal attack; but the kind and vigilant teach- 
er seeing danger even afar off, immediately sets a 
guard, and though the scholar is not aware of any 
mischief near, the teacher sees it clearly, and is 
all solicitude, and care, and caution, till the enemy 
is vanquished. Faithful teacher! Jet us learn a 
lesson from this simple affair, and continually 
spread over our charge the friendly wing, so often 
needed to shelter them from an impending storm. 
Our Heavenly Shepherd has set us a beautiful 
example of this paternal care. Let us not study 
it in vain. And to the dear youth I would say, be 
grateful for the vigilance and kindness of your 
teacher. If he should, at times, use a holy vio- 
lence in snatching you out of the jaws of ruin, 
ought you not to thank him for such love, though 
in the exercise of it, he was compelled to give you 
momentary pain; just as you would be grateful to 
the man who awaked you from a sweet sleep, and 
forced you from a dwelling, because he saw .the 
flames were ready to seize and destroy you. 





VARIETY. 
Getting the Wrong Pig by the Ear. 

At a village in the Commune of La Ferte-Fresnel, 
in France, a scene has lately been witnessed which 
has filled all minds with consternation. A farmer 
seated at the table of a wine-house with several other 
persons, agreed to sell a fat pig to a neighboring pro- 
—— and to deliver the animal upon the following 

ednesday. ‘lhe bargain was sealed by a few 
glasses of cider, according to ancient usage, after 
which the seller and buyer rose from the table. 
Upon leaving the cabaret the purchaser recallected 
that he had a esd engagement for the Wednes- 
day, and stated to the seller that it would be an ac- 
commodation to him toreceive the amount one day be- 
fore that already fixed. To this no objection was 
made, and in fact the pig was delivered to the buyer 
upon the Tuesday evening. Having thus disposed of 
the animal, the seller was returning home, when, 
near his own door, he was accosted by a man leading 
a bear, who begged a night’s lodging for himself and 
his charge. ‘The farmer under other circumstances, 
would not have felt an inclination to entertain such 
guests, but as night was falling, and the wind chilling 
and frosty, and recollecting, too, that the pig-sty was 
vacant, his good feeling prevailed, and he determin- 
ed to give shelter for the night to the bear-leader and 
his savage companion. When they arrived at the 
farm, the bear was installed in the pig’s place, and his 
master, having fed and made him up for the night, 
retired to the farmer’s cottage, where he was invited 
to sit near the fire, admitted to the table, and provi- 
ded with a bed. The night passed on, but it would 
appear that two of the persons who had been 
drinking at the same table with the farmers when the 
terms of the bargain were agreed upon, and who 
were under the impression that the pig was to be 
sent on Wednesday, had determined to steal the ani- 
mal before it was to be removed. Accordingly they 
repaired tothe farm at night, and one of them crept 
into the stye, whilst the other remained on the out- 
side of the hedge. What passed between the ill-fated 
intruder and the ferocious animal was known only by 
the pools of blood, broken bones, and fragments of 
flesh which were found strewed upon the floor the 
following morning. ‘Theother robber, feeling uneasy 

at not receiving the agreed signal from his accom- 
plice, ventured to approach the house, and finding all 
still, crept nearer to the den. He called to his com- 
rade, but all was silent. Hethen determined to pen- 
etrate into the stye, but had advanced but half his 
body when the ferocious beast, whose thirst for blood 
had become excited, threw himself upon him with 
great fury. The unfortunate man was overwhelmed, 








but after a short time succeeded by an extraordinary. 


effort in saving himself from the rage of his enemy. 


fell in the garden, where he was found by the people 
of the farm. He died next day in the greatest tor- 
ture.—French paper. 


The Whistle. 


Many of the children were in the habit of bringing 
marbles, tops, whistles and other toys, which often 
caused much disturbance. I found it necessary to 
forbid’ the children from bringing anything of the 
kind. Afier giving notice two or three times in the 
school, | tald them, that if any of them brought such 
things, they would be taken from them. In conse- 
quence, several things fell into my hands, which I did 
not always think of returning; and among other 
things, a whistle from a little boy. The child asked 
me for it as he was going home, but having several 
visitors at the time, I put the child off, telling him not 
to plague me, and he went home. I had forgotten 
the circumstance altogether; but it appears the child 
did not; for some time after, while I was lecturing 
the children upon the necessity of telling truth, and 
the wickedness of stealing, the little fellow approach- 
ed me, and said, ‘* Please sir, you stole my whistle.” 
“Stole your whistle,” said 1; ‘did I not give it to 
you again?” ‘* No, teacher; I asked you for it, and 
you would not give it tome.” I stood self-convicted, 
being accused in the middle of my lecture, before all 
the children, and really at a loss what excuse to make, 
for I had mislaid the whistle, and could not return it 
to the child. I immediately gave hith a halfpenny, 
and said all I could to persuade the children that it 
was not my intention to keep it. ‘This trifling mis- 
take of mine did more harm than I was able to repair 
for some time; for if we wish to teach children to be 
honest, we should never take any thing from them 
without returning it again. 

‘This story shows how necessary it is to teachgpby 
example as well as precept—that children have a 
clear perception of any discrepancy that may take 
place in this respect.—Dick’s Mental Illumination. 


Sagacity of a Lioness. 


The following story is from the English Monthly 
Magazine, and may be depended upon as being a 
fact, as it was told by a man who was one of the par- 
ty that went ashore, and he was one of a religious 
turn, being a very strict Quaker. 

A party of a ship’s crew being sent ashore on a 
part of the coast of India, for the purpose of cutting’ 
wood for the ship, one of the men, having strayed 
from the rest, was greatly frightened by the appear- 
ance of a large lioness, who made towards him; she 
lay down at his feet, and looked very earnestly, first 
at him, and then ata tree at a little distance off. 
After repeating her looks several times, she arose, 
and proceeded on towards the tree, :ooking back sev- 
eral times, seemingly wishing the man to follow her, 
which he did; and, upon coming to the tree, he look- 
ed up and perceived a huge baboon, with two young 
cubs in his arms, which he supposed were the lioness’s, 
as she crouched down like®a cat, and seemed to eye 
them very steadfastly; upon which the man being 
afraid to ascend the tree, bethought himself to cut 
the tree down; and, having his axe with him, he set 
to work, when the lioness seemed more attentive to 
what he was doing; upon the falling of the tree she 
sprang forward on the baboon, and tore him in pieces, 
she then licked the cubs over and over again; after 
which she returned to the man, who was greatly 
frightened at seeing her in such arage with the baboon; 
but she came and fawned round him, rubbing her 
head against him in great fondness; and which seem- 
ed to shew her gratitude for the service which he had 
done her; she then went to the cubs, and, taking one 
of them up in her mouth went away with it; and, re- 
turning soon afterwards for the other, she went away 
with that also; when the man made the best of his 
way off to the shore, where he was taken aboard, and 
did not get rid of his fright for some time after. 

[People’s Almanac. 


The Countryman and Pig. 


A countryman, one day, took a pig to market; but 
while he was upon the road, he seemed, in a short 
time, to be inclined to go any way but the right. If 
he wanted him to go forward, he would turn back- 
ward; if to the right, he would take the left; and if 
to the left, he would move to the right; while he only 
added to his fatigue all the while. At length he tied 
a string to one of his hind legs, and tried to guide him 
with a whip, something after the manner in which he 
would guide a horse; but he kicked, and cried, and 
run back, and declared that he would return to his 
stye. ‘Sothen, Mr. Grunter,” said the countryman, 
‘¢you will have your own way, will you?—well, then, 
let us see who shall be master, you or I.” So he 





He was so weakened, however, by the loss of blood, 
from his wounds, that he wag unable to fly, and he 


the back of his horse, between two sacks filled with 
grain. It was then of no use for grunter to kick, and 
he could not run, but he roared lustily. ‘O pray, 
master,” said he, ‘do let me down this once, for I 
never learned to ride, and shall break my neck.»— 
“No, no,” said the countryman; “you have had 
your way long enongh; now I must have mine; so 
he carried him squealing all the way to market. ; 
Little children, who will not do what they are bid- 
den, must be made to do it. If they will be obstinate 
like pigs, they must be treated like pigs. 

Is it not then much better, instead of frowning and 
pouting, and flinging and kicking, to do every thing 
obediently, like good children, than for children to 
expose themselves to be roughly used by those who, 
if they were only good, would love them, and whose 
first wish is to treat them with kindness. 

[Parley’s Magazine. 


Seetiee  oeenne 
A Cow in School. 


On Wednesday, as two boys were driving a cow 
up Rutland street, the animal, becoming unruly, made 
its way into St. George’s girls’ school, and dexter- 
ously managed to walk up 19 stairs into the school 
room. There were nearly 100 little girls in the 
room, whose screams and cries made the cow more 
upruly and vicious, but fortunately she did not injure 
any of them, although she dodged them for nearly 
three quarters of an hour. The animal was with 
mueh difficulty finally induced to descend the stairs, 
and release the little flock from their terrors. 

|Derby, (Eng.) Rep. 
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Hannah Moore. 
** Mrs. Kennicott said to Hannah Moore, how un- 
equally are talents distributed in this world! ‘That 
you should be able to write such verses, knit such 
stockings, and make such aprons!” 
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THE BRIGHT LITTLE NEEDLE. 
BY WOODWORTH. 
The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotillion—at whist or quadrille; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill; 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 
Whose home and its duties are near to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty 
While plying the needle with exquisite ar® 
The bright little needle—the swift little needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art. 
If Love have a potent, a magical token, 
A talisman, ever resistless and true— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 
A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
*Tis this—and his armory never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart; 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnish’d, 
And oh! it is certain of touching the heart. 
Be wise then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration, 
By dressing for conquest, and flirting with all; 
You never, whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so lovely at route or at ball, 
As gaily convened at a work covered table, 
Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art. 


From the Hampshire Gazette. 
THIS IS THE PRETTIEST GRAVE. 
Words of a Child when straying in the church yard. 


‘¢ This is the prettiest mound,” she said, 
Tis little Lucy’s lowly grave; 
When five years old she here was laid, 
Though hard they tried her life to save. 
This cold white stone is here to tell 
Her father’s and her mother’s name, 
And here her name I now can spell— 
Lucy—my playmate, ’tis the same. 
O, will she never speak again 
Will she no more play with ne?” 
Ah no; she’s where pure spirits reign, 
Where there’s no pain or misery. 
This little grave, though pretty now, 
May teach you that your playmate’s gone 
Where infant seraphs sweetly bow 
Before a gracious Saviour’s throne. 
O, may you live prepared to die, 
And sleep beneath a mound like this, 
Then your pure soul may soar on high, 
And taste the sweets of heavenly bliss. 
Cam FO, 





took some rope out of his pocket, laid hold on grunt- 
er by the legs, and, binding them fast, threw him on 


Chesterfield, March 29th, 1838. 
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